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Their Art Also is a Weapon 
by Peter Setile 


In the Soviet Union now, every faculty, every resource is being bent to 
the massive single task, the liberation of the world from Fascism. In the 
most tremendous of all wars in history, not only has the fighting quality 
of the Red Army provoked the admiration of the whole world, but no 
less the Soviets’ use of that other weapon, so powerful in modern war, 
propaganda. 

These are things that are known. It is becoming commonplace to refer 
to them. 


What is noticed less is that the Soviet people are able to make use of 
weapons behind the lines that have scarcely been developed by any 
other country. What is the secret of that “exalted mood” in which Ilya 
Ehrenbourg describes the whole Soviet people as going into the battle? 
A hint of part of it is contained in a couple of sentences in the article 
from which I have quoted (Daily Herald, July 24th): “ Actors from the 
best of Moscow’s theatres go to towns in the danger zone. On the eve 
of leaving for the front, Red Army men invite their favourite poets, and 
listen to stirring verse.” 

One is reminded of ‘Gorki’s article which was printed in the last issue of 
Our Time: “The Red Army is not only a fighting force; it is also a 
cultural force.” 

The Soviet people fight with all their body and mind and senses. They 
fight with knowledge and understanding and inspiration. Because all the 
forces of art and culture have been mobilised for the war effort. In the 
Soviet Union they are essential services. 

It is a humbling thought to us who live in a country where a State- 
supported theatre is unknown, and the finest orchestra in the country 
has been left to beg for its living, that in the Soviet Union there were in 
1938 sever’ hundred and ninety State theatres. There is hardly a big 
factory or collective farm whose club does not contain its own theatre 
and concert hall. 

I remember, in 1938, a young English musician who had just returned 
from Moscow remarking that “all the people appeared to be artists.” 
Not an exaggerated impression to get of a country where there are over 
a hundred amateur symphony orchestras, and an engineering factory has 
its own opera company capable of putting on a first-class production of 
Boris Godunov! 

But this will not do as an explanation. It is nothing to do with native 
genius. How, then, should we excuse ourselves, who produced 
Shakespeare, Purcell, Hogarth, Constable, Blake—men who revolutionised 
the culture of the world? 

Nor will war conditions absolve us from comparison. It is true that 
since the war began there has been no opera in this country (except the 
pocket opera of the Sadler’s Wells Company), very little serious drama 
(the Old Vic tours and “ Thunder Rock” being conspicuous exceptions), 
only two or three notable films. What cultural activity has remained has 
been due to the valiant efforts of individuals, or to accident, in spite of 
manifest discouragement. 

Now consider Moscow at war. Usually the Moscow theatres take a 
recess during the summer season. This year they are opening and taking 
up work in the same spirit as the farms and industries. “ Boris 
Godunov ” is on at the Bolshoi Theatre, newly edited by Shostakovitch. 
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The Little Theatre is showing a dramatisation of Tolstoy’s “War and 
Peace.” At the Gorky Art Theatre, Moscow citizens will flock to see the 
actor Khmelyov in the part of “'The Great General Suvorov.” Another 
historical play at the Vakhtangov Theatre, “ Field-Marshal Kutusov.” 
Plays about the civil war, plays about the Red Air Force, plays about 
previous struggles of the Russian people against invaders—the drama is 
playing its part in enlarging the social consciousness of the people, filling 
them with the sense of power and victory by recalling the victories of the 
past; doing a job which goes far beyond the mere maintenance of 
morale, and becomes the exaltation and inspiration of the people to 
greatness. 


Historical plays have a bad name in this country, possibly because they 
are mostly about freaks or villains. But if the theatre here is in search of 
a theme or a purpose at the present time, it might well take a lesson from 
Moscow. What better time than now to remind the people of this 
country of their history, of their heroic tradition? How long is it since 
we had the chance to see a play about the people of Britain at any period 
of their history? 


Yes, but if the arts in this country are going to learn a lesson from 
Moscow, they will find that it is more than a matter of themes. It is 
much more a matter of the whole social attitude to culture, the difference 
between an essential weapon for the war effort and a luxury that can 
well be dispensed with. The people of this country might well fight now 
with the same “ exalted mood ” as the Soviet people, if the wells of their 
inspiration were not drained and their own spirit and intelligence scorned 
and unfed. 


London Philharmonic 
by Thomas Russell 


Tue London Philharmonic Orchestra has a double history, or, at least, . 
a history in two strongly contrasted sections. Of the first section, which 
lasted from its foundation in 1932 to September 1939, there is little 
to be said that is not generally known, but it may be worth while 
running over that period briefly, if only to give a background for the 
developments which were to follow. 

The Orchestra owed its beginning to the disinterested generosity of a 
few wealthy people (Patrons of the Arts they used to be called) and the 
deeply interested efforts of Sir Thomas Beecham. Among professional 
musicians and regular concert-goers, there is some dispute as to whether 
the influence of this striking artistic personality counted for good or ill 
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in the development of music in Great Britain in the period 1914 to 
1939; without proffering an opinion on this debatable point, it may be 
suggested that Sir Thomas was caught within a framework of society, 
and that his imagination, vivid though it was, baulked at the effort 
needed to escape from that framework. 


However that may be, the pre-war history of the L.P.O. followed 
conventional, if unusually brilliant, lines. The greater part of its time 
was occupied in offering the best music, performed in the best way, to 
the best people—always assuming that the best people were to be found 
at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, at the Russian Ballet, or 
at Queen’s Hall. Certainly it took part in a number of highly instructive 
concerts for children, and in its later days made a few shame-faced 
appearances at an occasional cinema, but fundamentally its aims agreed 
with the dictum of a recent speaker who gave it as his opinion that 
“music is undoubtedly a fine art, and can only be appreciated by the 


”? 
. 


few. 


History moves quickly, and this remark, which might have provided an 
excellent starting-point for debate two or three years ago, is no longer 
more than a pompous absurdity. So much has abundantly been proved 
by the second and war-time history of the L.P.O. 


During the few months before the outbreak of war the financial stability 
of the orchestra was already becoming impaired. The unsettled condition 
of Europe alarmed those people who had previously devoted a propot- 
tion of their wealth to the encouragement of music, and although in an 
attempt to make up the deficiency the Orchestra was forced into a 
continuous round of performances, it was obvious that the slightest 
shock would cripple the whole concern. September 1939 proved more 
than enough, the supporters of the L.P.O. retired, and Sir Thomas, for 
all his powers of persuasion and telling advocacy of the importance of 
the symphony orchestra, was left high and dry without plans or power. 


The members of the Orchestra, however, had no intention of retiring 
so easily. They realised that to admit defeat would mean not merely 
a personal loss, but a sacrifice of everything which had been, built up 
during the preceding years. For one cannot lay too much stress on the 
fact that an orchestra is not just a fortuitous collection of individual 
musicians, but a whole far greater than the sum of its parts. The 
players realised at once that their future lay in their own hands 
and that if anything was to be saved from the wreckage they would have 
to bear the entire responsibility and display considerable initiative. 


Many years before, they had been given an example by a group of 
strong-minded and capable musicians who had formed themselves into 
the London Symphony Orchestra, and had organised themselves upon 
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a co-operative basis. The L.P.O. players, therefore, reconstituted their 
organisation upon the most democratic lines possible in the prevailing 
circumstances. They elected a committee of their own members to whom 
they gave the final responsibility of regulating their affairs, rigidly 
excluding all other interests. 


To the older hands in the business of concert promoting, this promised 
to have a disastrous effect. Here were five orchestral players who, though 
highly experienced in their own profession, were the veriest amateurs 
when it came to the more cunning matter of orchestral management, 
concert promoting, printing, advertising, and so on. But they made up 
for their inexperience with a wealth of enthusiasm which, although it 
did not prevent them from making mistakes, encouraged them to correct 
these mistakes and, as far as possible, from repeating them. In addition 
they had an idea, or rather several ideas. They were convinced that an 
orchestra of which all the members were encouraged to understand and 
interest themselves in the details of their own activities and their own 
future, would display a warmth and an intensity in their performances, 
which would be absent from the playing of any combination ruled by a 
dictator, however benevolent he might be. 


They were also convinced that to refer to the British or any other 
people as unmusical, was sheer folly; that the question was merely one 
of whether music in its best and most attractive form was offered to the 
mass of the people. They believed that if this were done a mass audience 
could soon be built up, and that such an audience would provide a 
stability which no symphony orchestra had previously been able to 
acquire from its most generous patrons. 


After eighteen months of experience along these new lines, both of these 
ideas are well on the way to realisation. Inside the orchestra there is 
growing up a sense of responsibility and an understanding of the aims 
and duties of the organisation which offers the greatest encouragement 
to the committee, which is constantly scrutinised and criticised from an 
ever-widening standpoint. 


It has to be admitted that the lessons of the war and of the consequent 
reconstruction of the orchestra’s constitution cannot be immediately 
learned; orchestral players have been so long dependent upon the semi- 
charity of wealthy music-lovers that it will take a considerable period 
before they are able fully. to accept the privileges and face the responsi- 
bilities of their new position. It may be that although they have secured 
some form of collective security among themselves, the fear of external 
influences with their threat to future safety will prevent any complete 
understanding of the new idea. But the lines are running in the right 
direction. 


The problem of building a mass audience is much easier to realise. 
The ordinary man wants music, and if it is placed within his reach, 
and if he can hear it in halls in which he is at home, he will support 
it readily. So much has been proved conclusively by the L.P.O. since 
the beginning of the war. Even before the war, some of the musicians 
now on the committee realised that the only hope of making a symphony 
orchestra safe for posterity was to appeal to a wide public, no other, in 
fact, than the cinema public. The concerts which at the outbreak of the 
war were given in cinemas were an indication of a new outlook, and the 
initiative of Jack Hylton in introducing the L.P.O. to the music-hall, 
an entirely new field for orchestral music, had even more significance 
than the popular newspapers found in the curious connection between 
a dance-band leader and one of the greatest orchestras in the world. 
Apart from other considerations the mere fact that it was a son of the 
people who should have had this new idea is no accident. He ‘felt that 
fundamentally the folk from whom he had sprung and who had given 
him his greatest successes were worthy, and would appreciate, the best 
that was offered them when it was freed from prejudice and snobbish- 
ness. His instinct proved sound, and in all parts of the country the visits 
of the L.P.O. have been heartily welcomed. 


In addition to those towns large enough to possess an adequate concert 
hall or music hall there were others which, although smaller, had no less 
claim in quality to the musical opportunity which the war had provided. 
To such places the L.P.O. has not failed to go, always hoping that the 
financial loss involved would be made up in one of the more profitable 
centres. The decentralisation forced upon the population of Great 
Britain by the consequence of air raids has thrown a clear light on the 
weaknesses of the over-centralised cultural organisation of pre-war days, 
and it can safely be said that more people in Great Britain have heard a 
first-class symphony orchestra since the war than at any period in the 
history of the country. If this is true against the extreme difficulties of 
war-time, what will not be possible when such obstacles are overcome, 
and when an enlightened Government accepts what ordinary folk have 
proved, that music is a necessity to a civilised community? But that 
is a subject for another article. 


The newly-formed orchestra discovered early on that the mass audience 
coming within their reach might be attracted by curiosity, a casual 
interest or by anything else which would have no permanent value. It 
was essential then to organise this audience, to stimulate their newly- 
found enthusiasm, and to make its demands conscious and vocal. With 
this idea in mind, the London Philharmonic Post was published, as an 
experiment which its promoters were prepared to see die on their hands 
in a short time. Now, eighteen months after the first issue, the periodical 
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has, I believe, the largest circulation of any musical journal in the 
country. It introduces its readers to the members of the Orchestra, to 
the work and character of a series of composers (and the programmes 
feature the work of the particular composer during the same period), 
to the history and mystery of the instruments of the orchestra, and 
contains pointed shafts at the weakness of a system which allowed its 
leading orchestra literally to beg its bread. It is helping to arouse a 
social conscience about music, a social conscience which can be directed 
at any time to the many forms of culture which have languished so long 
for lack of true nourishment. 


Drawing by Elizabeth Shaw 
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The Twenty-Second of 
June by David Martin 


Size my strength with widest measure, 
Watch the brittle steel and see 

How I bend it to my pleasure. 

Poet, come and look at me! 


Where the storm knows no compassion 
Face the north and sail with me; 
All the wealth in her possession 
I have conquered from the sea. 


Follow me where coal is lifted, 
Down the pit and hoid my lamp, 
Warmth and light and life I shifted 
Out of night and fire-damp. 


I give bread: such are my powers 
That I fashion in my hand 
August’s corn and April’s flowers, 
Gardens from the desert sand. 


ES * * 


I built Nineveh and ‘lyrus, 

Stone on stone and tile on tile. 

I fed Plato, I armed Cyrus, 
Dammed the Tiber, tamed the Nile. 


I enshrined the tired Pharaoh 
In his pyramidian vault. 

I gave Cortez and Pizarro 
Ships to search for Ophir’s gold. 


Who made Rembrandt’s revelations 
Of new worlds in light and shade 

Live to shake the generations? 

I, who Rembrandt’s canvas made. 


Who has masoned human stature 
Towering over earth and sky? 
Who has resurrected nature, 
Mankind’s slave and servant? I. 


* 7 * 


Poet, watch the soldiers’ faces, 
Marching to the battle line. 
Do you recognise the traces? 
Do you see their face in mine? 


Hear the mutilated shouting, 
Greeting life with dying call; 

See the nameless corpses sprouting, 
Harvest-ripe before the fall. 


Poet, see: I am the chattel, 
I am used and J am slain, 
I have killed in every battle, 
I am killed in each again. 


Poet, hear: the wind is sighing 
In the corn at eventide— 
Flanders, Flanders! I am lying 
Buried where a million died. 


x * * 


I have said, “‘ You lords of nations, 
All the riches in your shrine 

Are the fruit of my creation, 

Let a share of it be mine.” 


But the lords of every nation 
Answered me “ Not meat nor wine, 
Nothing is for you. Starvation 

Is your children’s part and thine. 


“Ours is the golden treasure, 
Ours is the fertile soil, 

Ours is the unearned leisure, 
Yours is sweat and tears and toil. 


““You have served us well and truly, 
Nourished us from age to age. 
Be obedient serf and ruly, 
Suffer our heritage.” 

* * * 
But I rose. My fetters shambled 
Like the typhoon-shattered dyke. 
Treasurers and masters trembled 
At my power titan-like. 


No more usury and plunder 
Of my force. The serving beast 
Burst the cursed yoke asunder, 
Rose—a human! —in the East. 


Free and master of my mission 
On the world I pressed my seal, 
Cast reality from vision, 

Liberty from thought and steel. 


Sun is high. The grapes are growing. 

Toast my health and drink my wine. 

Poet, see my tractor mowing, 

Grain and bread and fields are mine. 
* * * 


See the last mobilisation, 
Reason and humanity 
Challenging in tank formation 
Armies of insanity. 


Poet, not of pain and sorrow, 
Sing on freedom’s battlefields, 
Yesterday against tomorrow: 
Metal hut to metal yields. 


Call the unconquerable masses 
Forward to the final fight, 

To the last great war of classes— 
Workers of the world, unite! 


Builders! You Are In 
The Battle by David Percival 


Enoucu hats have been eaten by the British Press, in the few weeks 
that the U.S.S.R. has been respectable, to put the question of hat 
rationing on the order of the day. Qif course, Soviet communiques are 
still “ Moscow claims”: but Moscow claims appear to bear a distinct 
relation to objective fact which “Our Helsinki Correspondent” of 
eighteen months ago never achieved. Imagine it! Those bootless, feck— 
less Russians, overcrowded, underfed, without plugs in their lavatory 
basins, have actually proved able to manage what Lord Blimp and Cost 
Plus Contracts Ltd. could not. It is not only the Fuehrer that has a 
headache. 
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Contrition in Fleet Street is more thorough than in Long Acre. It is 
easier to make good a total lack of information, than a stream of abuse. 
On the whole, therefore, the person who thinks politics vulgar and 
uninteresting, is going to have a better time of it than the Transport 
House devotee. 


Those who read Anna Louise Strong’s little book about “ Lithuania’s 
New Way” will remember the story af the electric effect upon the 
intellectuals of the performance given by Soviet operatic and theatrical 
companies. Professional people here whose resistance to new information 
is broken down by the events of our time will receive a similar shock 
on discovering that Socialism means, not intellectual barrenness, but a 
fresh flowering of culture through association with the masses. 


There are, for instance, many thousands of people—engineers, architects, 

surveyors, estimators—whose job is at the planning and administrative 
end of the building industry. I am particularly interested in them, 
because I am one of them. These technicians have spent the weary 
months of war trying to do their job of housing the war industries, 
under the most appalling odds. The majority of them are only now 
becoming aware of the need for trade union organisation. They have 
looked upon the small band of union memberxs and Socialists in their 
midst as cranks. But twenty months in the middle of cost-plus system 
knocks away a multitude of illusions about capitalism, the incentive of 
private profit, as the best of all possible worlds. 


= {in 
= Iq 


Drazing by C. Rowe 
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In the past, our preoccupation with our own job has acted as a bar to 
the taking off an objective view of it: now, the desire to do our job 
properly forces us to work out the reasons for the ramshackle organisa- 
tion the building industry has thrown up to cope with the war. No talk 
about the building workers slacking can cut any ice with us—because 
we know that they, like us, have done their best to keep up their spirits 
in the face of constant provocation. You can’t be very enthusiastic if, 
as in one case I know of, you have to spend a whole year doing fourteen 
complete sets of working drawings for a building whose site is changed 
three times after the actual construction has started. 

No application of “Essential Works Orders” is going to impress us. 
What is needed is not the tying of workers to badly run jobs, but some- 
thing that releases all our creative energy for the task of winning the 
war and the peace. “ Builders—You are in the Battle of the Atlantic” 
shouts the Ministry of Works. But the workers of the U-.S.S.R. reply, 
not in words but in the organisation that supports the Red Army 
“ Builders—You can run your own industry.” 

It is said that the President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
expressed great surprise on reading the final paragraph of the telegram 
of fraternal greetings sent him by the Union of Soviet Architects: for 
the Soviet Architects explained that they had offered their services to 
their Government. And the Editor of the Illustrated Carpenter and 
Builder got a shock too. He thought to squash a circular protesting at 
the Essential Work Order by asserting that Stalin wouldn’t tolerate 
such “Toying with Treachery.” I ended my reply thus: 


Stalin would not have to tolerate a circular quite like ours 
because there is nobody in the U.S.S.R. who can profit from 
waste. I can assure you that building journals in the U.S.S.R. 
are far more outspoken in criticism than those over here; because 
Stalin and everybody else realises that only by frank discussion 
can inefficiency be prevented, and inefficiency there is in nobody’s 
interests. 


That was the part of the letter the Editor decided it was unwise to 
print. His caution will not, however, last very long. Though the 
change of the building industry‘s organisation during the war to one 
like the U.S.S.R. has, seems unlikely to most people, there is bound to 
be a growing demand for real information about Soviet methods. 

The successes that the Soviet building industry has achieved have been 
against the most frightful odds. Not only were the pre-revolutionary 
housing conditions unparalleled in degradation but such elementary 
things as water supply or the paving and lighting of streets were luxuries 
reserved for the fashionable quarters of the big towns. There were few 
craftsmen, and Sidney and Beatrice Webb have described the present 
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day building operatives as freshly trained raw peasant youths. At least, 
that was true of 1935. But since then great progress has been made, by 
the setting up of special training schools, by adaptation of building 
methods towards mass production, to raise the level of building crafts- 
manship. 

Even those who have been unimpressed by the new buildings of the 
U.S.S.R. have been unable to deny the splendour of the public works— 
the new roads, bridges, dams, the Moscow subway. For the planning 
of industry location, towns, villages, recreational services, health resorts, 
schools and public buildings has been as thorough and careful as only 
the determination to serve the interests of the whole people, and the 
public ownership of land and all other natural resources can make it. 
The comment of the architect Clough Williams-Ellis, made nine years 
ago, remains substantially true today: 


“Just as their new industrial cities are immeasurably better in 
layout and general lines, so are our individual buildings 
immeasurably better in finish and workmanship. . . . is it better 
to do the wrong thing well or the right thing badly? ” 


Drawing by C. Rowe 
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There has always been for the U.S.S.R. the overriding fear of an attack 
by its enemies—perhaps the greatest bar to reconstruction you can 
imagine. Yet they courageously went on with their astronomical pro- 
gramme. I like to remember that it was on the very day that Mr. 
Chamberlain was declaring war on Hitler that I participated in the most 
inspiring interview of the many granted to the party of British Architects 
who were among the last Intourist visitors to the U.S.S.R. 


It was in the State Institute of City Planning at Kharkov, in the 
Ukraine—in a tall building in the civic centre. An enthusiastic band of 
planners explained their work and showed us a host of diagrams and 
sketches. Regional plans for agricultural zones, the Donetz Coal basin, 
the plan for the rebuilding of Kharkov itself, a Health Resort planned 
round a lake with curative properties. Then there were plans for small 
mining communities which included special provisions against subsidence, 
and careful organisation of slag tipping—either into old mine-workings 
or half a mile from the workers’ homes. 


And what of the planners themselves? They were mostly young. A 
girl of 24 brought out her scheme for a town of 50,000 population. The 
speed of her progress depended solely on her ability, as one of her 
comrades remarked. He added: “I wish the young architects of the 
world had similar conditions.” 


It was for him to wish: it is for us to learn how, to fulfil our desire 
to do our job properly. British-Soviet Unity is an aim of benefit to 
both peoples. We have the skill in detail; but we have a wretched 
tendency to forget the relation of the detail to the whole: they know 
how to plan, and we must learn humbly from them, while we put at 
their disposal the inheritance of technical skill that is the privilege of the 
working people of Britain. 


My Friend Jo by J. E. Dodge 


My friend Jo has a small hairdressing saloon. Small but good. I should 
know: he has been cutting my hair for the past twenty odd years. When 
I first went to him I was proud of my hair; there was something to cut. 
Now it’s more of a social call than a necessary routine which takes me 
to the barber. 


You see, I like talking to Jo. Though he is an oldish fellow he 
remembers a good many things which interest a guy like me who has 
worked for the Government all his life, pen-pushing for thirty years. 
I’ve seen and done nothing except marry and beget a couple of kids. It 
was after the last war I first met Jo. ‘“ Haircut 6d. No waiting,” read 
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Drawing by Will Magraw 


the sign outside his shop. Today the shop is pretty much the same, 
only a haircut costs you ninepence. But Jo is different. It is not that 
business is so bad he can’t live. He still makes enough to allow his 
wife to get a fairly full basket at the market. Nor is he too old to 
carry on working. Not at all. It is circumstances which have changed 
Jo. Being caught out on the same shoe-string more than once. 


It is like this. Jo was born in Russia of Jewish parents and with 
them he suffered persecution from the Tsar and sneers from the 
Gentiles. Just before the last war the family broke up. A brother 
went to Poland, a sister to Lithuania and Jo came to England with his 
parents. ‘There was much weeping when the family broke up but 
there was no other way. In Russia there was little chance of getting 
away from persecution. In other parts of the world things may be 
better, they thought. All left Russia except Abe, Jo’s youngest brother. 
He stayed because he thought things would get better. None of the 
others agreed with him. All his talk about “forces at work to make 
all men equal” sounded like so much hot Russian air to the Golinskys, 
so they left him to it. 


Jo worked hard in England and from time to time he heard from his 
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brothers and sister. They all told the same story. Things are getting 
worse for people like us, they said, and Jo began to think he had 
struck the best bargain, even though he did find it hard at times to 
understand the English. 

Then one day toward the end of 1918, Abe wrote to Jo: “Come back,” 
he urged. “ Great changes are being made and for the Jews things will be 
all right. We shall be able to live as decent people and not be harried 
about by anyone.” But Jo had no faith. The Russia that had persecuted 
his family could not change whatever changes were made. So he refused. 

But Abe was not easily put off. Again and again he wrote telling Jo 
that already something called a Soviet Government was making things 
better, not only for the Jews but for all working people. Jo wrote back 
once and asked for a few details as to how things were better, but he 
got no answer. And so Jo thought his brother was just talking and when 
it came to facts he was caught out. And for years he forgot about Abe 
and his paradise in Russia. ; 

After the armistice was long forgotten, Jo began to read in the papers, 
little bits here and there which crept into the news, little bits about. 
Jews in Russia being free from persecution and he began to think 
that there was something in what his brother had told him. He began 
to read Abe’s letters more carefully. How Abe was a member of his 
local Soviet and had a vote just like anyone else in his village. In vain 
Jo looked for an invitation to come back. But Abe had got tired of 
trying to convince his brother that the New Russia had given Jews equal 
rights with Gentiles. Abe felt it was about time Jo thought a few 
things out for himself. 


By this time Jo had a feeling that he had missed something. But he 
is a philosophical man and he told himself that even if he had missed a 
chance of a lifetime so had his brother in Poland and his sister in 
Lithuania. So he got along with his hairdressing and listened daily to 
people talking about the Jews owning this, that and the other in 
England and being responsible for all evils. He never thought of point- 
ing out that he was a Jew and he did not own one pennyworth of Bank 
of England stock nor own a single newspaper. For years he talked 
about the chance he had missed in not going back to Russia and all 
the time consoled himself that his brother and sister had missed their 
chance too. 

Then his brother wrote from Poland. Why not come here? With the 
Soviet Union so near maybe one day there will be better lives for Jews 
in Poland. But Jo had heard all about the treatment of Jews in Poland. 
No thanks, he wrote. I’ll stop where I am. 


It was a black day for Jo when he heard about the Red Army march- 
ing into Poland. I was in the shop when the radio gave out the news. 
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He banged down the scissors in disgust. ‘‘ Twice,” he muttered. “Two 
chances I have missed. My brothers have both managed to get better 
treatment and I have to stay here and be subjected to my windows 
being broken every time hooligans are whipped up to shout against 
the Jews.” 

I sympathised with him and he consoled himself with the thought of 
his sister in Lithuania. 

I was not with Jo when the news about Lithuania deciding to be part 
of the Soviet Union came out. I was glad I wasn’t. I might have got 
the scissors dug into my neck, because I know that his sister had often 
asked him to go and live with her and help keep the family she had 
raised. When I saw him a few days after his mouth was set in a 
thin line. 

“Well Jo,” I say, “what about your sister now? I reckon you can’t 
exactly say she is worse off than you are.” 

“No,” he says, “ you’re right. I’m sick of things as they are. Why 
doesn’t the Red Army march in here one of these fine days? ” 

So I put it to him that the Red Army is not exactly his wet nurse. 
“ What,” I say, “ have you ever done that merits the Red Army march- 
ing along your street and proclaiming that all men are equal? ” 


“That’s right,” he says. “ Nothing. Maybe if I was a bit younger I 
might do something that would make it worth the Red Army’s while 
to come along here one day.” 

“T don’t know about that,” I say. “The Red Army has got other jobs 
to do besides look after us. If we want to we can have a Red Army 
of our own, but we’ve got to do something about it ourselves.” 


Drawing by May Sahnow 
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“What can I do? ” he says. 

“Well, how about standing up for your own race for a start and 
showing people that the Jews are just like other people,” I suggest. 
“ Show them that it’s possible for all men to be equal and maybe they’ll 
think it a good idea to have a Red Army of our own who will see to 
it that all men are treated as equals.” 

It set Jo wondering. He wasn’t too sure, it’s true, but he said that 
for a start he would go right off to old Murphy’s place and let him 
know that a Jew is as good and no better than a Gentile, no matter who 
tried to tell him different. 


The Dispossessed __ by A. L. Carline 


We are the men no force can further maim. 
Familiar every insult, every hurt. 

Greater and darker we know is the shadow of fear 
Than pain’s more actual fire. 


We are the men with no pride and no shame. 

How should we envy? Do we covet the dirt 

Which clogs your pores, the stones that weight your shoes: 
We are the victors who have nothing to lose. 


You cannot know the fulness of our silence. 

We are at rest, for the worst that you could do 
Was to strip off the fears that gave us pause 
And leave us clean to act our cause. 


You time-bound men, the agony is yours. 
Yearning to stop and forget, passing your hand 
Over aching eyes—oh to be utterly blind— 

To those who cannot act, it is torture to see. 


Desperate sight, never unanxious love, 

Distorted gesture of the body, strangled desire, 
To own is to be owned: and he who wears 

The prison keys is prisoner to his fears. 


Bu we are patient, for history is our setting. 

Life strikes up from the root to build its pattern, 
Working its way in us, moving our blood, 

Never stopping, never forgetting. 
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Promise of Victory: A Note on the 
Negro Spiritual — by A. L. Morton 


What is the secret of the appeal which the Negro religious songs have 
had for millions of people who cannot share the religious emotions they 
express, and have, perhaps, only the vaguest knowledge of the conditions 
under which they were created? It can only be, I think, that these 
songs say more than they appear to say, because they express some pro- 
found and fundamental emotion common to a large part of the human 
race, and especially to that great majority which knows or feels itself to 
be exploited and oppressed. 

Some of these songs have an obvious social or political meaning: Go 
Down Moses and Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho need little interpreta- 
tion, though it is interesting to note that according to William Patterson, 
a Negro scholar and revolutionary, Moses was the code name of Harriet 
Tubman who first organised the “underground railway,” by which 
hundreds of slaves escaped into the free States of the North, and the 
singing of Go Down Moses was a recognised signal that all preparations 
were completed for an escape. It is easy, too, to see how the history of 
the Jews, another enslaved and tormented people, afforded countless 
parallels for the Negro slave. Not only Moses and Joshua, leaders of 
revolt, but the messianic promises of Isaiah and the lamentations of the 
Babylonian captivity, David’s triumph over Goliath and the restoration 
of Judah under Ezra spoke directly of their own lot or held promises for 
the future. And, as we shall see, the passage over Jordan was not only 
the symbol of entry into a happier world after death. Jordan actually 
stood for the boundary line between the slave and free States, and, less 
directly, for the ending of slavery altogether. 

There is, indeed, a duality in religion which makes it under certain 
conditions a ground for battle between the ideologies of contending 
classes. The slave owner was not opposed to religion for his slaves: the 
picture of a meek and suffering Jesus quietly enduring wrongs had an 
only too obvious value. So also had the injunctions of Paul, concerned 
to secure a foothold for his religion by reconciling the slaves of the Roman 
Empire to their condition, insisting that all that Christian brotherhood 
demanded was the mutual recognition of rights and duties by all classes 
within the existing framework of slave society. Yet in practice it was 
never possible to limit the religion of the slave to the passive acceptance 
of these convenient doctrines. 

After all, the suffering Jesus was also the triumphant Jesus, the hero 
who even in the midst of his sufferings and humiliations was greater 
and stronger than his oppressors. And the slave, identifying himself 
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with the Man of Sorrows, could not be prevented from interpreting his 
triumph in a more practical, a more earthly sense, than was conducive 
to his continued obedience. Nor could his attention be fixed solely upon 
the New Testament, and we know, from the history of our own country 
in the Seventeenth Century, what a veritable Revolutionist Handbook 
the Old Testament can become. Therefore it happened that, whatever 
his appointed teachers might say, the slaves voiced in his religion, and 
above all in the religious songs ir’ which the genius of his race found 
fullest expression, the whole character of his life and his unconquerable 
belief in his ultimate emancipation. 
The people who sang: 
Were you there, were you there, 
When they Crucified my Lord? 
were thinking less of an atrocity committed outside Jerusalem two 
thousand years ago than of the lynching horrors they all knew and of the 
bloody suppression of half a hundred slave revolts. 
When I get to Heaven, goin’ to sing and shout, 
There ain’t nobody goin’ to put me out, 
is the cry of the people outside society segregated and humiliated by 
colour bar and the Jim Crow system. It is in the same song that the 
direct statement of triumph arising out of agony swells to the height of 
great poetry: 
I know my robe will fit me well, 
I tried it on at the Gates of Hell. 
Here is the voice of a people which has suffered and endured to the 
utmost and which emerges with a sense that it has not been found 
wanting, which knows that it has come unbroken from the most terrible 
test that the malignity of man or devil could devise, and that therefore 
nothing it can ever be called upon to face need make it afraid. Here 
is the source of the dignity and assurance that we all feel to be the 
Negro’s outstanding quality. 
Sometimes the sense of agony is overwhelming: there is a work-song 
addressed to the sun which begins: 
Go down, Old Hannah, don’t you rise no more, 
which has always seemed to me one cf the most terrible songs in the 
world. And in many of the songs the desire for peace and rest, even 
if it is the rest of death, is the dominant theme. This is natural enough 
for slaves driven to the limit under the plantation system, or for share 
croppers equally caught in the mechanism of capitalism. Yet it is just 
at this point that the strangest transformation takes place, and one which 
gives these songs their unique and final value. 
For, in case after case, it is not the peace but the triumph of death 
which is insisted upon. Death is not only the release of the victim 
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but the defeat af the oppressor. Sa that in I Stood by de Ribber of 
Jordan: 
Now sister you’d better be ready 
To see that ship come sailing over, 
Now sister you’d better be ready 
To see that ship come sailing by. 
O sister, don’t you mourn 
To see that ship sail by. 
or in a typical emancipation song: 
Oh, Oh, Freedom, Oh, Oh, Freedom 
Freedom, Lord for me. 
An’ before I be a slave 
I be buried in my grave, 
An’ go home to my Lord an’ be free, 
it is hardly possible to say whether it is death or freedom or freedom 
in death which is the subject. 

In a very real sense it is all three, and this is what gives these songs 
their extraordinary richness and depth. We feel that they exist on 
several planes at the same time, that the singer is aware of an opposition, 
which perhaps cannot be logically resolved, but which is resolved 
emotionally. Death is a friend, death is welcome, death is freedom, 
death is triumph over the oppressor. And it is perhaps just when the 
exploited has reached this point, the point at which even life no longer 
matters very much, at which he will no longer fear what man can do 
unto him, that nothing remains to hold him back from the struggle for 
life. And so, by a final resolution, death is life. Certainly it is true 
that the tunes of these particular songs are quite exceptionally alive, 
and that in them words and tune are inseparable: without the tune the 
words are often poor and misleading. The tune always gives the words 
a more positive stamp than they would bear alone. The tune is always 
a part of the resolution. 

It isy then, the absolute quality of these songs that gives them their 
mastery over the imagination. Verbal and rhythmic merits, though they 
are often considerable, are always subordinated and subsidiary to an 
intensity af feeling and purpose. They are the work of a people who 
have lived in the depths and emerged, the Songs of the Three Holy 
Children coming alive out of the furnace. In them misery and defeat 
and weariness and cruelty, and man’s last and greatest enemy, the fear 
of death, have been fairly encountered and overthrown. They are a new 
Pilgrim’s Progress composed in the more universal language of song. 
They are a proof of the indestructible goodness and power to survive 
and conquer which exists not only in the Negro people but in all people 
everywhere. They give us a promise of victory in which we know we 
can have absolute trust. 
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Going Home in the Night 
by A Czech Soldier 


I LISTEN to the train—to the song its wheels play when they fly over 
the track. Are they singing this sad tune I hear, or is it I who sing? A 
moment ago it was a happy song, a carefree song—and now . . . 

It is strange how those iron wheels sing one’s thoughts—the hidden 
thoughts one does not know, but feels. I did not know that I was 
home-sick. But now that the wheels play this tune on the long bassoon, 
the rails, I know that I am longing for the home hundreds of miles 
away. Or is it thousands? 

“Going home? Going home? Going home? Going home? Going 
home? ”—I want to go home, and the wheels of the train sing my desire. 

Why do they do it? Why do those wheels, those rails, make me wish 
to go home—when, at the same time, they carry me away in the opposite 
direction? “Going home? Going home? Going home? ” 

It is the night that does it. Now I know; the night that flits past the 
window of the speeding train has inspired the wheels to sing their song 
of home-coming. The night that is the same here and thousands of miles 
away. The same night through which I was coming home so many 
times—but not now. 

How often did we go away, leave our country, to see the Alps and the 
ocean, Paris and London, Vienna and the Italian cities of our dreams. 
New skies, new people, sun and wind—we drank them, always thirsting, 
never satisfied with home. But we could always return. 


And it used to be night when we returned. We could not see the 
country—our country—in the dark. But once the frontier was passed, 
we felt it. How could I mistake the smell of the earth that bore me? 
And all the gay pictures of our travels, the snow-covered mountains, 
the sunburnt people, the houses and flowers of strange countries we 
had seen—they all flew away through the train’s window into the night, 
and were submerged. They came back—but on the night of home- 
coming they vanished before the dark silhouettes that appeared on the 
screen of the carriage window—the dark patches of our land. And the 
wheels were singing: “I am home, I am home, I am home, I am home.” 

And now they sing again, and they make me see in the night of a 
strange country those nights of coming home. For a few moments I 
really do believe it. 


But a red signal-lamp wakes me up. Through the dark night its red 
pours streams of blood—the blood which comes from the wounds of 
my far-away country and from all those countries that lie between us. 
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And the river swells, more and more red, more blood pouring through 
the night that is the same in all countries. 

The torrent carries me still farther away from my home-land—far away 
in the East. And yet, while the train floats West, in the opposite direc- 
tion, I feel calm again. For the wheels are singing: “Going home! 
Going home! Going home! Going home! ” Suddenly, their sad adagio 
has flamed up into a molte vivace, full of courage and optimism. 


Voices of the Commune 
by F. J. Brown 


WHEN the Franco-Prussian war broke out in July, 1870, it became 
obvious from the start that a new and strange chapter of history was in 
the making. From its first days, this war showed plainly that it was of a 
different character to all the wars that had preceded it. 

While Napoleon III and Bismarck manceuvred for positions in this 
war, which they saw as only another political move, ordinary Frenchmen 
and Germans were changing the ideas of centuries. In Paris and 
Berlin, sections of the First International were meeting and working men 
were debating the affairs of nations. At each meeting a resolution was 
adopted conveying fraternal greetings to the workers of a country which 
was supposed to become “an enemy” by the stroke of a War Lord’s 
pen. For the first time in history the “troops ”’—the nameless armies 
that were to be flung into the field to die—exchanged the message: 
“We will never forget that the workers of every land are our friends; 
the despots of every land are our foes.” 

The Franco-Prussian War had started well! Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte (Napoleon III in his own words, “ Crapulinsky ” in Marx’s) 
was not only a tyrant, a dictator and a mean-minded individual, but a 
thoroughly incompetent soldier and a traitor into the bargain. The 
months that followed the outbreak of war were months that proved the 
folly and incompetence of the ruling clique up to the hilt. Their 
treason was to be proved a little later. 

By a series of incredible blunders, Napoleon III managed to lose the 
flower of his army, become a prisoner in the hands of Bismarck, and 
utterly discredit himself and the chosen few he represented. 

The people who organized the defence of Paris and spurred the men 
and women on to unparalleled heights of sacrifice, were the parties of the 
Left—i.e., the people themselves. The whole burden of saving Paris 
fell on to the backs of the people and their chosen representatives. The 
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monarchist officials waited, with growing alarm, their chance to end this 
perilous situation. 


Their chance came when they arranged a truce in order to go outside 
the gates of Paris and “bury the fallen.” (One wit who suspected the 
true purpose of this move is said to have asked: “ Why? Has the plague 
broken out? ”) Under cover of this move plenipotentiaries went to the 
Prussian headquarters and signed a treaty of peace. That, the upper ten 
fervently hoped, would be the end of that! 


The people of Paris, however, were not disposed to let the matter drop 
like that. They had experienced four months of starvation, while their 
betters feasted on the animals of the Jardin des Plantes. They had been 
forced to organize the defence of Paris, while Napoleon III’s friends 
worried only about the houses destroyed by gunfire. They had shown 
revolutionary initiative, while their so-called rulers had been guided only 
by the laws of: privilege. Now, the expensive passengers they had carried 
throughout all those terrible months had rendered their sufferings useless 
overnight. 

The cry of “ Make way for the Commune! ” grew in intensity. The 
rulers of Paris, who had been semi-paralysed while the Germans were at 
the gates, became very active when they realised that those who had run 
things unofficially for so long were still regarded as the hope of the 
people. Now that they had a real enemy, Crapulinsky’s government and 
friends showed that they could fight. 


One act of provocation and terrorism was followed by another until, 
on March 18th, 1871, the workers of Paris sounded the tocsin. The 
terrible jangle of church bells, rung without timing or tune, clattered 
out over Paris. The tocsin—the city was in danger and the citizens were 
summoned to defend it! 

The National Guard called upon the people of Paris to elect a commune 
—a local government—and to support it to the death in defence of 
freedom. Rallying with the thousands of workers and artisans were 
hundreds of artists and revolutionary intellectuals. 

For a generation now the whole of the intelligentsia had stood on the 
Left. Writers, painters, artists of every type had found that they could 
not function as artists under the government of Crapulinsky. The 
rigorous political censorship had stifled every form of progress. To a 
government founded upon its police force, any heresy brought a sniff of 
the bonfire, so every artistic conception that recognized change was 
mercilessly suppressed. Flaubert and Baudelaire fell into the same net 
as Blanqui and Vallés. 


This ruthless policy recoiled on to the heads of those who inaugurated 
it. For more than twenty years the intellectuals had been receiving from 
the censorship a first-class political education. A whole class . of 
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“revolutionary bohemians” had been created, and that class rose with 
the labouring people to defend the Commune of 1871. 


The intellectual wing of the Commune had a huge task before it. To 
rally the people for support of the Commune, rouse them to ceaseless 
vigilance against treachery from within and without, and to inspire them 
with the certainty of revolutionary victory. 


The writers who grouped themselves around the “Friend of the 
People ” summed up one aspect of their work in the slogan: “Ignorance 
is Slavery—Knowledge is Liberty.” This slogan recognized that propa- 
ganda is not enough, that propaganda is most effective when. addressed 
to a people aware of their dignity and learning the enjoyment of the 
fruits of culture. 


When the Commune was facing one of the- darkest trials of its: short 
life and the end was in sight, the members still found time to reform 
the Public Education Commission. This commission founded the 
Artistic Federation, the committee of which included Corot, Daumier 
and Manet. 


Literally, hundreds of publications flourished during those two 
months, the first months of a new calendar. Newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, journals poured from pens and presses. 


On the 30th of March the Journal Officiel de la Republique Frangais 
became the Journal Officiel de la Commune de Paris, and featured 
articles by Moreau, Longuet and Rogeard which sounded the socialist 
note which this movement so urgently needed. Longuet’s articles, in 
particular, were careful attempts to explain history as it was being made. 


Longuet was also the editor of Rive Gauche (Left Bank), a fairly im- 
portant paper that first launched Sully Prudhomme and Anatole France 
upon their careers. 


Eugene Vermorel had for years opened his Courier Frangazs to the 
popularisers of the First International. Consequently men like Tolain 
and Lafargue were known and respected by the politically conscious 
masses of Paris. The bohemian elements tended to congregate around 
the Cri du Peuple of Jules Vallés, whom they recognised as their 
spokesman. Vallés had done as much as anyone could do to destroy the 
Henri Munzer legends of romanticism in poverty and to weld the 
bohemians with the progressive class whose victory was the only hope 
for progressive art. 

Among the many ephemerals of that time was a magazine entitled 
Commune. This title was revived sixty years later when again 
sufficient forces rallied to the Left to make a socially conscious magazine 
of high literary quality a necessity and a possibility. 
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When the Commune was smashed, the intellectuals supplied their 
quota of martyrs to General Gallifet. They had given their fighting 
qualities to the Commune and had shared the strength and weaknesses 
of the Commune. Above all, they had proved that a revolutionary 
proletariat and a revolutionary intelligentsia are created together by the 
same forces and that the progressive individuals can achieve great things 
when they are allied to the progressive class and become warriors in the 
same struggle. 


The Voice of Civilization 


Alliance of British and Soviet Scientists 


The Moscow Society of Natural Science has addressed to the Linnean 
and Royal Societies of London the following message: — 


Moscow Society of Natural Science, the oldest in the U.S.S.R., 
whose membership has included the famous names of Darwin, Lyell, 
Faraday, Lister, Robert Brown, Murchison, Kelvin, Rutherford and 
many others, warmly greets the great freedom-loving British people 
who together with the peoples of the U.S.S.R. are fulfilling the 
historic mission of liberating and defending humanity and world 
science from the plague of Hitlerite barbarism. All that is noble and 
fine in the world is on our side, all that is dark and sinister, is against 
us. We are firmly confident that the unity of science and culture in 
the two greatest countries in the world wilh greatly contribute to the 
early extermination of Hitlerism, the nightmare of humanity, and will 
create conditions for a renaissance of science and culture throughout 
the world. 


The message is signed by the President of the Moscow Society of 
Natural Science, Academician Zelinsky, and the Vice-President, 
Academician Vernadsky. 


Professor Abrikossov, leading Soviet medical ‘scientist and member of 
the Academy of Science, has cabled to London: — 


Our countries are separated by land and sea, but there is now 
revealed the community of our struggle and the common trend 
of our efforts dictated by the historical traditions of Anglo-Russian 
friendship as well as by the essential task of destroying German 
Fascism. 

My heartiest greetings to the British people and to my colleagues, 
the men and women of the British medical profession. 
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The Royal Society sent the following message to Moscow on July 28: — 


“The Royal Society, London, has received the message of greeting 
from the President of the Moscow Society of Natural Science, and are 
deeply grateful for this expression of ties and friendship in which 
scientific men in our two countries join together in resisting aggression 
of enemy. 


“The Royal Society confirms your conviction that the strength of 
science and culture in our two countries and the determination to up- 
hold that freedom in which they thrive will aid in overwhelming the 
barbaric onslaught and the forces of evil which seek to enslave. 

“It is the hope of the Royal Society that the fraternity of men of 
science the world over may be re-established for the sure advancement 
of civilisation.” 


Signed: DALE (President of the Royal Society). 


Two Letters from Moscow 


The first is from Nikolai Gamalea, one of the oldest and most respected 
scientists in the Soviet Union, author of many standard works on biology, 
honorary member of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. He writes: — 


““T am eighty-two years old, I have seen many wars in my life, but 
I have never yet seen an enemy so cruel and so mean. With disgust 
I, as a biologist, read Nazi ravings about the world hegemony of the 
‘Aryan race.’ With scorn and indignation I read how the Nazis 
justify violence and plunder by this hallucination. 


“The military alliance of two great Powers will accelerate the 
downfall of the Barbarian Empire. I am glad that I will live to see 
the happy hour when the human race is once and for all freed from 
the dark shadow of Nazism.” 


The second letter is from S. Marshak, one of the best-known authors in 
Russia today. He writes: — 


“The gallantry and grit of the British was no surprise for us. We 
have known the British people for a long time and have always had 
the greatest respect for them. We know their literature from Chaucer 
to Bernard Shaw as well as the English know our Leo Tolstoy, 
Dostoyevsky, Chekhov and Gorky. 

“T lived in England for a number of years, studied in an English 
university, and spent many days in the peaceful rooms of the British 
Museum, where men of science and art from all parts of the world 
sit together poring over rare books and manuscripts. 
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“T spent years studying English literature and translating the finest 
works of English and Scottish folk poetry, the verses of Robert Burns, 
William Blake, Wordsworth, R. L. Stevenson and Rudyard Kipling. 


“Now, when our governments have decided to join forces, I wish 
to convey my warmest and most sincere greetings to the men of 
letters, art and science in Britain, men who are destined to inspire 
their people in the tireless and implacable struggle that will lead 
to victory.” 


(With acknowledgments to Soviet War News). 
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